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ST. AUGUSTINE ON DEATH 


THROUGHOUT the country there are people mourning 
their loved ones, parents, sons and daughters killed fight- 
ing or helping behind the scenes; even babes in arms, child- 
ren on the high seas, sent away for safety, have met a cruel 
death. In the streets, once so familiar, are unsightly ruins, 
houses crumbling, churches, convents, public buildings, 
the houses of the very poorest, all overwhelmed by the 
common wanton destruction wrought by an unseen hand. 
How trite and unconvincing seem our condolences with 
the afflicted! We hardly know what to say, our tongues 
stammer and falter, as indeed must always be the case 
when speaking of the mysteries of faith. For death is a 
mystery, though an inevitable fact: ‘ Who is the man that 
shall not see death, that shall deliver his soul from the un- 
derworld? ’ (Ps. Ixxxviii, 49). The Saints of God made 
themselves familiar with the thought of death and the next 
world, and we may well turn for guidance to one who had 
lived with such thoughts always before him, to one who 
had seen Death with his scythe mowing down men, women 
and children, now by the sword, now by pestilence, now 
by the creeping onslaught of old age, to one who him- 
self died amid the destruction of all he had loved, the 
overthrow of all he had so laboriously built up, to St. 
Augustine of Hippo. 

‘Who does not feel sad when looking at a body which 
had formerly drawn its life from the soul, but is now life- 
less since that soul has departed? He who once walked now 
lies still; he who once talked is now dumb; his closed eyes 
no longer see the light; his ears are deaf to the sound of 
our voices; his bodily members have ceased to function; 
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for there is no one there to set those feet in motion, no 
one there to move those hands, to stir the organs of sense 
to their due perceptions. Yet surely this body is a house 
which some invisible dweller used to adorn? ‘True, but 
he is gone whom none ever saw; that alone remains which 
no one can look on without grief.” 

But is death finalr Is it merely the brutal, cruel cut- 
ting of the thread of life? Is there nothing that could 
redeem it of its horrors? 

One remarkable feature of Christian life in Africa was 
the frequency of apparitions of those who—to use Augus- 
tine’s own expression—had ‘gone before.’ To give but 
one instance out of many: Evodius, the bosom friend of 
Augustine, though the Saint often found him somewhat 
trying with his seemingly endless questions, says in a letter 
to Augustine: 

‘Our friends whom we have sent on ahead of us sometimes 
come back to us, they appear to us in dreams and speak to us. 
I myself well remember how Profuturus, Privatus, and Ser- 


vilius, whom I recall as holy members of our monastery, have 
spoken to me, and how things came to pass as they foretold.’ 


Elsewhere in the same letter he dwells with feeling on 
the death of a young student who throughout his brief ill- 
ness found comfort in passages of Scripture which he had 
committed to memory: ‘ My soul,’ he quoted, ‘ longeth 
and fainteth for the courts of the Lord ’ (Ps. Ixxxiii, 2), and 
again: ‘Thou hast anointed my head with oil, and my 
chalice which inebriateth me, how goodly is it! ’ (Ps. xxii, 
5). Then, continues the Bishop, ‘when he had quitted 
this house of clay . . . we provided fitting obsequies, worthy 
of such a soul; for three days we sang the Lord’s praises 
at his tomb, and on the third day we offered up for him 
the Mysteries of our Redemption.’ Evodius then goes on 





» Sermon, cclxxiii, 3. 


2 Ep. clviii, 9. 
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to tell how two days later a devout servant of God seemed 
to see in her sleep a Deacon, who had himself died but 
four days previously, and who, with a number of God’s 
servants, holy maidens and widows, was getting ready a 
palace so marvellously adorned that the whole place shone 
with its glory and seemed like silver. ‘Then Angels came, 
took the body of the young student from the grave and 
brought it up to heaven.’ Evodius was naturally puzzled 
to explain these and many similar visions which he re- 
cords: nor did St. Augustine attempt to explain them in 
his reply, but was content to say that if he were to narrate 
all the similar instances that he had himself heard, he 
would never end.‘ 

All of us, then, fear death; that is a dictate of nature. 
Is there anything to be feared more? Yes, our strange un- 
willingness to prepare for it, even to think about it. 
Augustine constantly put this elementary truth before his 
people, sometimes in forcible, even blunt terms: 


‘When we keep the anniversary of our departed brethren we 
ought to bear in mind two things: something we hope for, and 
something we dread. We hope, because ‘‘Precious in the sight 
of the Lord is the death of His Saints’’ (Ps. exv, 15); we dread, 
because ‘‘the death of the wicked is very evil’? (Ps. xxxiii, 
am.”* 

But human nature loves procrastination. It would— 
nay it does persistently—put off the thought that one day 
the end of earthiy life must come. The Bishop of Hippo 
has no patience with such people: 

‘What harm can it be to men to die when they have to die 
some time or other? ‘Those who are afraid to die are only 
putting off death for a little space. The only source of anxiety 
for the dying arises from the lives they have led, not from their 


* Ibid. No. 3, cf. De Civitate Dei, XXII, viii, for similar in- 
stances. 
* Ep. clviii, 5, see Augustine’s answer, Ep. clxix, 5. 





* Sermon, clxxiil, 1. 
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death. If when they come to die their souls are in such a state 
that the grace of Christ comes as a help to them, then most 
assuredly their death does not mean the setting of the sun of 
their good lives, but the starting-point of a better life.’* 


One sermon he preached to his flock must have made a 
deep impression on them if only by reason of the frequent. 
ly repeated refrain: 

* Let us take the case of people who have perchance led bad 
lives and have died in their beds. Their funerals were cele- 
brated with great pomp, their bodies lie in magnificent sarco- 
phagi, in tombs fashioned in beauteous style, at great cost and 
with great labour. And some of you may perhaps say as you 
look at them: ‘‘I wish | could die like that.’’ Yet am | wrong 
when | say to you: ‘‘Live well, lest you die ill’’? Take now 
the different case of one whe has lived a good life, but has—as 
men would say—met a miserable end, dying perhaps when his 
house collapsed, or by shipwreck, or slain by a wild beast. Per- 
haps some worldly-minded man thinks within himself: ‘‘Not 
much to be gained by leading a good life!’’ But look into 
your own hearts; there you will find Christ saying to you in 
silent tones what I have been shouting to you: ‘‘Live well, lest 
you die ill.’’’ Augustine then takes the familiar Gospel story 
of Dives and Lazarus: ‘ The rich man, proud here in time, now 
a beggar in hell. The poor man secured his ‘‘crumbs,’’ the 
rich man failed to secure even a ‘‘drop of water.’’ Which of 
them, I ask you, died well, which of them ill? Rightly do | 
keep saying to you: ‘'Live well, lest you die ill.’’ 7 

But how, it might be urged, can we be expected to think 
persistently of death when, as has been already said, the 
very thought of death is abhorrent, even contrary to nature, 
when, moreover, we have to be busy with the affairs of this 
life so long as it lasts? 

St. Augustine frankly concedes the difficulty: 

‘It is true that to some few people, men whom God has 
chosen to govern the churches, He has granted the privilege of 


not only looking forward with eagerness to the day of their 
death, but of looking forward to it with joy while at the same 





* Ep. clvii, 7. 
7 Sermon, cii. 
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time shouldering bravely the burden of governing their sees. 
But the same privilege is not extended to men who seek such 
positions out of love of the temporal dignity attaching to them, 
nor is it extended to people who, though not destined for an 
official life, yet crave for the bustle of business. I fancy that 
so inestimable a privilege as that familiarity with the thought 
of death is hardly compatible with noisy and busy meetings or 
with endless runnings to and fro.’® 

But we fancy St. Augustine would tell us that it is not 
so much death itself of which we are to think so persis- 
tently, but of heaven as the goal which we can attain only 
through the portals which are death. St. Ambrose beau- 
tifully expresses this in the Hymn: 

‘Sed praemium mortis sacrae 
Perennis instet gloria.’ 

When commenting on the words of the Psalmist, * I be- 
lieve that I shall see the good things of the Lord in the 
land of the living,’ Augustine suffers himself to be carried 
away: 

‘Oh! Those good things of the Lord! How sweet they 
are, how undying, incomparable, everlasting, unchangeable! 
When shall I see you, you ‘‘good things of the Lord’’? ‘‘I be- 
lieve that I shall see them,’’ yet not in the land of the dying, 
but ‘‘ in the land of the living.’’ The Lord will snatch me out of 
this land of them that die, He who for my sake deigned to 
take on himself this clay of them that die, and Himself to die 
at the hands of them that die. The Psalmist said, ‘‘I believe 
that I shall see the good things of the Lord in the land of the 
living’; he said it with yearning, in the midst of toils and dan- 
gers, in the midst of a flood of temptations. But he said it 
with hope, knowing that all depends on God’s mercy.”® 


This thought governs the Bishop’s many references to 


suffering and tribulation. 
Christ on the Cross drank the bitter gall: 


‘Do you, you sick man, drink of the cup of bitterness; fear 
not to do so, for our Physician drank it before you. Drink it 





* Ep. x, 2. 
*Enarr., ii, 22, on Ps. xxvi. 
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until the bitterness of this world passes away and there comes 
that world where there are no scandals, no anger, no decay, 
no bitterness, no fever, no guile, no enemies, neither old age 
nor death. Toi! on here, then, for you are approaching the 
goal; toil on, lest when you no longer wish to toil you find you 
have come to the end of your life, but not to the end of your 
toil.’?° 


Over and over again, in sermon after sermon, as well 
as in his letters, does this shepherd of souls recur to the 
thought of the heaven which to him was so near and to 
which his thoughts were ever turned. And as before, it is 
always as the goal to which tribulation alone will lead us 
safely: 

‘There is a species of tribulation which we ought to seck 
for, even to find. The pleasantness of this world and temporal 
prosperity are only meant to assuage that tribulation of which 
I speak. For that tribulation is nothing but our earthly pil- 
grimage itself. ‘The mere fact that we are not with God, the 
fact that we live surrounded by temptations and amid all sorts 
of vexations, the fact again that we can never wholly get rid 
of fear—all those facts are surely tribulation.’ ... But when 
the goal of life is reached ‘ there everything will be supremely 
perfect, there will be nothing but truth, nothing but holiness, 
nothing but eternity. No illness will be lurking there, no fatigue 
clamouring for sleep, no death, no strife. But perfect peace, 
rest, joy and righteousness.’™* 

To us such constant reference to heaven seems strange, 
though it is hard to see why this should be so. But Augus- 
tine felt that the lives of his people were on the whole 
prosperous ones, that earthly, even carnal delights, had too 
great a hold upon them. He would, then, keep on re- 
peating ‘Sursum corda’ and make them, if only for a 
brief space, reflect on that other world. How his heart 
must have thrilled when on at least two occasions they 
shouted with enthusiasm when he dwelt on the joys of 





10 Fnarr. i, 11, on Ps. xlviii. 
4 Enarr. i, 22, on Ps, xlix. 
’ ’ 
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heaven. He had been preaching on the words, ‘In the 
morning I shall stand and contemplate (Thee) ’ (Ps. v, 5): 
‘How you shouted when I said that; you shouted through 
yearning for a beauty you had not yet seen ’*; and again 
when he quoted the words: ‘ What have I in heaven but 
Thee; apart from Thee, what can I desire upon earth?’ 
(Ps. Ixxii, 25): ‘I gather from your voices that you under- 
stand what that means.’* 

Still when all was said and done, death with its horrors 
remained, and all those who stood and listened to him 
would have sooner or later to meet that grim figure. 

Of how many of his hearers during the long years of his 
episcopate had he had to say in his quaint punning fashion, 
non amisimus sed praemisimus, ‘we have not lost them, 
but sent them on before us’? How many bereaved ones 
he had had to console, as he so well knew how? _Italica 
had lost her husband, and writes in grief to the Bishop. 
Here is but a fragment of the reply he sent her: 


‘Your faith and hope and that charity which is poured out 
into the hearts of devout folk by the Holy Spirit must be your 
consolation now. Of that same charity we have a pledge here 
now that so we may learn to yearn for its fulness. Nor should 
you regard yourself as desolate now seeing that in your inner 
self you have Christ present in your heart by faith. Nor should 
you be saddened as the heathen who have no hope, for we have 
God’s most firm promise on which we base our hope that after 
this life, whence we are to pass and from which we have sent 
on before us, and have not lost, those who have already 
passed hence, we too shall arrive at that life where those who 
have gone before us will be all the more known to us in that 
they will be still more dear to us, that life where we shall love 
them without any fear of further separation. 

‘Even in this life your husband was, though indeed well 
known to you, yet better known to himself than to you. For 
though you indeed saw his countenance which he himself had 
never seen, yet our knowledge of ourselves that is from within 





2 Enarr. ii, 8, on Ps. xxvi. 
'S Enarr. i, 31, on Ps. xxii. 
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is more sure than any knowledge depending on corporeal 
images : ‘‘ For what man knoweth the things of a man, but the 
spirit of a man that is in him?’ (I Cor. ii, 11). But when the 
Lord shall have come and ‘‘brought to light the hidden things 
of darkness and made manifest the counsels of the heart’’ then 
there will be nothing to hide from one another, nor will there 
be aught that one can disclose to another while keeping it 
hidden from some stranger, for there there will be no stranger.’ 


His flock changes year by year. But those who have 
‘gone before ’ are still his. For he and those yet working 
out their salvation must remember them at the altar, even 
as years before he had listened to the dying Monica, ad- 
juring him: ‘ Lay my body where you will, have no anxiety 
about that; one thing only do I beg: that you remember 
me at the altar of the Lord, wheresoever you may be.’ 
Hence prayers for the dead and Masses for them were a 
regular feature of Church life at Hippo, indeed every- 
where in North Africa, though here as elsewhere people 
were inclined to attach more importance to the pomp and 
ceremony with which the body was laid to rest than to 
prayers for the poor man’s soul. 


‘ Funeral pomp,’ the Bishop told them, ‘ the crowds that come 
to the exequies, the money spent on the burial and the costly 
monuments men erect, all these may be some consolation to 
the survivors, but they afford no help to the departed. Yet 
there can be no doubt that the dead are helped by the prayers 
of holy Church and by the life-giving Sacrifice, and that God 
then deals more mercifully with them than their sins deserved. 
For our fathers before us have taught us, and it is the universal 
practice of the Church, to pray for the dead who have departed 
this life in communion with the Body and Blood of Christ when 
they are commemorated in due course in the Holy Sacrifice ; 
we are also taught that the same Sacrifice may be offered for 
them.’?* 





“4 Ep. xcii, 1-2. 
18 Confessions, ix, 11 and 13. 


16 Sermon, clxxii, 2. 
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ST. AUGUSTINE ON DEATH 631 


How often Augustine reminds them of the reality of 
that Mystical Body of Christ to which they who are still 
living and trying to work out their salvation, as well as 
the faithful departed who have gone before them, belong: 
‘The souls of the faithful departed,’ he says, ‘are not 
separated from the Church; for even here on earth that 
Church is the Kingdom of Christ. If they were so separated 
why should we commemorate them at the altar in the 
Communion of the Body of Christ? ’?” 

But the question always arises: Whom are we to reckon 
among the members of Christ’s body here on earth and in 
the next world? St. Augustine answers: 


‘ Since we have no certain knowledge on this point the Church 
only prays for those of her enemies who are still living in the 
flesh; nor are her prayers answered for all such. For those 
alone are they heard who, although enemies of the Church, are 
predestinated so that the Church’s prayers for them may be 
heard and they may be made children of that Church. 

‘But as for people who remain impenitent until death and 
who never become the Church’s children instead of her enemies 
—can we imagine the Church praying for the souls of such 
when they have departed this life? No, for they are now to 
be reckoned as belonging to the devil, since they had not, while 
yet in the flesh, passed over to the side of Christ.’'® 


Finally, St. Augustine insists that care must be taken 


‘not to omit those prayers which the Church undertakes to 
make for the souls of the departed, prayers which the Church 
has arranged to have made for all the departed members of 
the Catholic Christian family in one general commemoration 
even when their names are unknown; this the Church does in 
favour of such as have neither parents nor children, nor friends 
nor relatives, so that supplications may be made for them all 
by their one common mother, the Church.’!® 


Hucu Popg, O.P. 





™ De Civitate Dei, XX, ix, 2. 
'S De Civitate Dei, XXI, xxiv, 1. 
'* De Cura pro mortuis gerenda, 6, 
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THE NIGHT COMETH*#* 


Jesus told us that the night cometh when no man can 
work. He, the dayspring from on high who came to give 
light to them that sit in darkness and the shadow of death, 
who was proclaimed as the light come to lighten the Gen- 
tiles and the glory of his people, told us—what?—that the 
night cometh. Others had told us before of this night. 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda, ‘ there is one everlasting 
night in which we must sleep,’ but it was not the same 
message. Catullus knew not the dayspring from on high, 
nor of the world where there is no sun, for the Lamb is 
the light thereof. He knew only of the earthly day with 
its changeable sun in a cloudy heaven. In his soul there 
was only the pale light of reason amid the clouds of pas- 
sion. All that he saw would be swallowed up in that one 
everlasting night of death, where there would be no lone- 
liness and no fellowship, for there would be nothing. Our 
last night will not be like that; it will be followed by a 
day and ‘the Lamb is the light thereof.’ It will not be 
a night of annihilation, an end of all things, but a night 
of refreshment, of preparation, of vigil, a night, though, 
most certainly, dark and when no man can worrk. It will, 
too, be a night of suffering. 

Man indeed will not be able to work in that night, but 
God will work. Man’s time of work is in this life on earth, 





* The leading ideas in this article are taken from or sug- 
gested by The Divine Crucible of Purgatory (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne; 6s.) by the late Mother St. Austin, of the Helpers 
of the Holy Souls. She speaks of singing in a childlike way 
the words and airs of theologians, and reveals in fact the mature 
grandeur of an active life which was also one of intense prayer 
and study. The fruits of her contemplation should be a help to 
many. 
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and the task set him is to work out his own salvation. 
Every man must bear his own burden, says St. Paul. Truly 
it is too heavy for our own shoulders; at the bottom of our 
hearts we feel that we are not fit to be trusted even with 
the responsibility of ourselves. Yet it is a responsibility 
that we cannot escape. We can and do try to shift it—onto 
the world perhaps, and so we go into a cloister, but the 
burden is still with us there. Adam said, ‘The woman 
tempted me,’ but he did not escape the responsibility for 
himself. How, then, can we complete the work? It was 
the carpenter’s son with two beams upon his shoulder who 
told us. He who foretold the night, told us also how we 
could get through the preceding day without coming to 
irremediable grief. ‘Cast your care upon God, for He 
careth for you.’ This was more than a command or a 
piece of good advice; it was an invitation, for the speaker 
was himself God. In those words He who gives us the 
burden to bear stretches out both hands and says, ‘ We will 
share it. Give it me.’ And in that invitation join all those 
who share His life, all those other Christs who are one 
with Him. ‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil 
the law of Christ,’ says St. Paul again. 

That is the first day. How shall we be at the end of 
it? Suppose that with the help of our Lord, of Christ 
and our brothers and sisters in Him, we have carried the 
load till He bids us set it down, dropping it sometimes 
perhaps, certainly often stumbling with it, knocking it 
here, scraping it there, how shall we be? 

Travel-stained, tired and weak, certainly. Stained by 
too close contact of heart and mind with things of earth 
when we were made for things of heaven. Tired, too tired 
and weak to soar to the company of God who is so far above 
us in His almighty power and the freshness of His inex- 
haustible, self-renewing life. Too tired to be vivacious 
in His company; too weak to thrill to Him. Tired and 
weak because we have refused to draw our strength from 
God who is the only source of life. So we shall have debts 
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to pay, too, before we can settle down at home. God has 
lent us His creation to help us there, and we have squan- 
dered the loan, misused it. Thus we come to the end of 
one day, and are not ready for the next. A night must 
intervene and that night is Purgatory. 

After death we cannot work out our salvation any longer. 
Strictly speaking, we are for the time being no longer ‘ we’ 
to do it. A part of ourselves remains, but not the whole. 
The part that is temporarily lost to us, our body, is that 
part which enables our soul to turn this way and that so 
as to cleave to God or reject Him, in its seeking for know- 
ledge of the multitude of things that surround us, and in 
its love of the manifold goods about us. When it leaves 
the body the soul is fixed on God or turned away from 
Him beyond possibility of return. Suppose, then, that 
it is fixed on God but that it is not yet ready for the light 
of His sun, how is it with the soul in that state? It de- 
sires to be united to God in the blissful vision of Him, and 
there is now no possibility of distraction or falling away 
from that desire. The soul is in ‘the silence of created 
things.’ No longer is it drawn by the colours and sounds 
which now delight us; no more do the changes of the 
seasons or the thronging crowds fill its horizon; the joys 
and sorrows of friends no more raise it up or cast it down. 
It has no senses with which to gain knowledge of these 
things. Emptied of the imagery and pageant of creation 
the mind is set free for the light of Eternal Truth which 
it cannot yet possess. It lies in a great darkness, the shadow 
of God. But that absence of the sight of God causes no 
anxiety, for we know by then that we are sure of Him in 
the end, beyond possibility of disappointment. The soul, 
benighted, rests in perfect trust. Daily in the Holy Mass 
we pray for those who ‘sleep in the sleep of peace,’ those, 
that is, who are waiting in Purgatory to be granted the 
‘eternal rest ’ of Heaven. For their condition in the silence 
of created things, in the silence of truth, in the silence of 
perfect trust, is not one of beatific repose. It is partly a 
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condition of not-God, and since their tending is all to- 
wards God to Whom they are now very close, the privation 
of the one thing they desire is a torture to them. In this 
privation and the hurt they suffer from it they are one 
with our divine Lord on the Cross when He cried, ‘ My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ It is only in 
His name, and as being other Christs, that we can be saved. 
The mysteries of His earthly life will not be fully worked 
out in us till we sit with Him at the right hand of the 
Father. In Purgatory we have to continue to fill up the 
measure of His sufferings. 

Why did He suffer? Why do the Holy Souls have to 
suffer with Him? Because of sin. By sin the divine life- 
flow in us is interrupted; it has to be restored. In sinning 
we go what we imagine to be our own way, though it is 
not really nearly so much our own true way as is God’s 
way which we reject. A sort of violence is needed to make 
straight the path which we have turned crooked, the powers 
which we have deflected from their true object. This suf- 
fering which is contrary to our natural will, and even more 
contrary to our sinful will, has the power of bringing us 
to our senses again after the madness of sin. It is educa- 
tive, drawing us out of our ignorance and blindness and 
malice, back to knowledge and sight and goodness. It 
helps us to take a new and truer view of life. Cardinal 
Newman has a sermon on suffering in which he remarks 
on the bad effects it can have on us, bringing with it fret- 
fulness, selfishness and despair. If we let it do that we 
are wasting an opportunity. Perhaps we have no grave 
sins to repent of. That is the case with the Holy Souls, 
for having died in the love of God they have repented of 
all their sins. They will still have to become convinced 
through and through of the evil character of even the lesser 
faults to which they have been prone, and of the worth- 
lessness of themselves who have been able to offend God, 
perhaps without much thought of what that means, in so 
many ways. Their suffering will teach them all that, not 
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superficially, for one receives no mere smattering of edu- 
cation in the school of Purgatory, but they will learn the 
lesson in the very centre of their being. It will be made 
especially obvious to them because the cause of their pain 
will be the immediate influence on them of God Himself, 
All that they have ever known has been a dim reflection 
of His Truth. Now they are all desire for the straight 
vision of that Truth, but are kept away by the remains of 
their own untruth. By the infused knowledge with which 
God endows them they come to see their own true worth, 
which in relation to His fullness of Truth, Goodness and 
Being is very, very little. In God’s Truth they gain humi- 
lity, and the gaining will hurt them. But they will see the 
fitness of their punishment as they understand more and 
more His perfect Righteousness and come to hate sin mere 
nearly as He hates it. ‘They will understand the mean. 
ing of the Crucifix better, and, sorrowing for their past in- 
gratitude to their Father in heaven, will become more 
closely knit to the Son who suffered to appease the divine 
justice and acknowledge the divine love. 

So far we have been concerned with the darkness of the 
night of Purgatory, with the painful work of expiation and 
payment of debt, a work of undoing. It needs to be seen 
along with the work of doing, God’s doing done on the 
soul, which goes on at the same time. It is all one work. 
But the whole night of Purgatory is only necessary be- 
cause we have misused the day before. Having erred in 
our ways we have to be punished and we have to be healed. 
That double function of the sufferings of the soul in Pur- 
gatory is what differentiates them from those of Hell. In 
Hell the lost soul, unchangeably obstinate in evil, is stifled 
by the order of divine justice and goodness which it has 
rejected for ever. Dying in grave sin the unrepentant man 
has placed himself beyond the power even of the divine 
healing. There is nothing left for him but to suffer hope- 
lessly. He has dropped his burden at the end, instead of 
carrying it across to the new life and laying it at the feet 
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of God. But the purgatorial state, as its name implies, is 
different. And what is more, we can forestall it, not only 
by a more ardent love of God and avoidance of sin in this 
life, but also by expressing that love in making satisfaction 
on earth for the sins we do fall into. Our union with Christ 
crucified does not begin after death; it begins with our 
Baptism. He is God’s showing of Himself to us. Long- 
ing for God—and there is this longing somewhere in every- 
one—it is to His incarnate Son that we must go if we would 
see Him. ‘Sir, we would see Jesus,’ we say with the 
Greeks in the Gospel, and Jesus has put Himself in a high 
place where we can see Him. On the Cross and on the 
Altar, He is lifted up so that we cannot miss Him. In 
those two places which are one place, for the sacrifice of 
the Mass is one with the sacrifice of Calvary, we can meet 
Him if we will, and offer our sorrows and pains in union 
with His in satisfaction for sins, to fulfil God’s justice and 
acknowledge His love. In this accepted union with God 
on the Cross we are not only converted, turned more and 
more towards God ‘by suffering, but at the same time be- 
come more deeply penetrated by His goodness and justice 
and truth. The more His love absorbs us as we grow in 
union with His suffering Son, so much the more we shall 
advance in loving Him. Like the souls in Purgatory we 
shall suffer anew as we do this. The shadow of God’s 
brightness will reveal us to ourselves as very dark; the 
greater our love the more piercing will be our pain at the 
absence of Heaven. ‘These sufferings, too, can be turned 
to the same account as those we started with. Like Purga- 
tory, the. state of one on earth who is united with Christ 
crucified: is a mingling of joy and sorrow, both untold. 
May Mary, Queen of Sorrows, who stood beneath the Cross, 
teach us how to conduct ourselves in both as she taught 
her Son. 

In this path of suffering here, by which we can do the 
work of satisfaction and purgation in ourselves which will 
otherwise have to be done after death before we are fit to 
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enter Heaven, we can also help the souls of the faithful 
departed. ‘Though we can make reparation for the sins 
of others who are still alive, and thus call down God’s 
blessings on the world, we cannot help the living in such a 
direct way as we can the dead. For the living can bar 
the way to the grace God offers them, and refuse to repent, 
but the will of the souls in Purgatory is fixed immovably 
on Him and yet they can no longer merit for themselves. 
Because of our common union with Christ, however, we 
can satisfy on their behalf and so shorten their Purgatory 
through our participation in the saving pains of the Re. 
deemer. In this path of suftering Christ is both an ex- 
ample and a living guide; an interior guide, moreover, who 
reaches us through our partaking of His Flesh and Blood 
in the Blessed Sacrament. That pledge of salvation is 
Itself a witness to the work of God in the soul which we 
are considering. In It the ‘attributes of God are united 
with their contraries: nothingness with Infinity: humility 
with supreme Grandeur: littleness with Immensity: 
weakness with All-Power: passivity with Action: silence 
with the Word of God: annihilation with Him Who is’ 
(loc. cit., p. 47). In It is contained the Body of Christ 
sacrificed for us on the Cross to repair our defaults. It 
is also the great source of healing and growth in the God- 
life which is ours. By It we are admitted to the hidden, 
silent, vast expanses of God in which alone we can truly 
know ourselves, express ourselves, and find ourselves. 
By It we enter into that Sabbath, that rest, which St. Paul 
Says awaits the people of God. On the Altar, as on the Cross, 
we find God's hiddenness, the hiddenness of the transcen- 
dent God which is revealed to us in this way, just as the 
presence of the all-present God is also revealed to us in this 
way. In that hiddenness the humbled soul is exalted, the 
poor soul is enriched, the hungry soul is fed and satisfied. 
But before that can take place the soul must be made 
humble, hungry and poor, and that too will be brought 
about most perfectly by God’s hiddenness, the hiddenness 
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of His Nature, His hiddenness in suffering, Christ’s and 
ours. On the Altar, as throughout His Passion, our Lord 
was silent, the Word Who was begotten in silence by the 
Father Who communes with Himself in silence. That 
silence calms the turbulent babbling of our passions and 
our ignorance, and reduces us to speechlessness, so that we 
may take part in the infinite life of the Trinity in which 
the Word is spoken and the Father and the Son love. 

The Holy Souls, too, are admitted to the peace of God 
through this silencing and noughting of themselves in the 
presence of His hidden infinity. Meditating on their lot, 
its causes, nature and purpose, we are all the time made 
more conscious of what must be our own response to the 
call of God. Heaven is begun in us and set before us 
as a goal when we first receive sanctifying grace in Bap- 
tism; there is a work of perfecting and development to be 
done in our souls. If it is marred or not completed dur- 
ing life it will be finished with peculiar intensity after 
death. ‘To consider the souls in Purgatory is to put our- 
selves in the presence of God and helps us to understand 
the operations of His power. It reveals the path by which 
He would lead us to union with Himself, which is none 
other than the Saviour Who said: ‘I am the Way.’ The 
departed soul is purified for the vision of God by union 
with the suffering soul of God made Man. Our purifica- 
tion is brought about by no other means. 


Ivo Tuomas, O.P. 
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CITIZENSHIP WITH THE SAINTS 


‘THE Communion of Saints is an article of faith recalled 
daily in the Creed, and its acceptance is implied in most 
common acts of religion, prayers to the saints in Heaven, 
prayers for the souls in Purgatory, prayers for one another. 
These practical and frequent applications of this article of 
faith, however, seldom seem to rouse curiosity as to the 
implication of the belief itself. Yet its importance in the 
ordinary things of Christian life gives meaning, for in- 
stance, to the feast of All Saints. The latter is more than 
a makeweight feast for all the saints who cannot other- 
wise be fitted into the calendar. It is, in a sense, our own 
feast; it is a reminder of the capabilities for grace which 
we all possess; it is a counsel to see more profound possi- 
bilities in the familiar sides of our daily life. 

The principle of the doctrine of the Communion of 
Saints is enunciated in the Catechism of the Council of 
Trent: ‘ Every pious and holy action done by one belongs 
and is profitable to all through charity which seeketh not 
her own.”* St. John had already expressed the same thing: 
‘That which we have seen and have heard we declare unto 
you: that you also may have fellowship (xowwvia—joint 
participation) with us and our fellowship may be with the 
Father and with His Son Jesus Christ.’* The Catechism 
of the Council of Trent gives the doctrine its widest pos- 
sible meaning, a sharing of merits among all members of 
both the visible and invisible Church, on earth, in purga- 
tory and in heaven. St. John enunciates the principle 
which St. Thomas has thus expressed: ‘The merits of 





1 Catechism of the Council of Trent, Part I, art. 9. 
?1 John i, 3. 
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Christ are communicated to all, and the merits of each 
one are communicated to the others.”* Christ merited on 
Calvary as the Head of the Mystical Body, and the organic 
unity of head and members make these merits available 
to the members in the same manner as the fruits of the 
human brain are enjoyed by the hands, eyes, and other 
members of the human body. Moreover, these merits have 
a specific effect: they make men eligible for a supernatural 
reward by giving them a share of the divine life, by mak- 
ing them godlike. St. Thomas tells us that Christ has 
the power to share His grace as Head of the Church with 
all his members.* ‘This means that since the members of 
the body share the nature of the Head they have powers 
similar to those of the Head, and therefore in their own 
degree are capable of merit. These merits in turn, be- 
cause of the organic unity between member and member, 
become available to others, again in much the same way 
that the hand, though it cannot have the power that the 
mind has of seeking out causes and initiating processes, 
can work for the good of eyes and ears. 

There, in rather bare terms, is the skeleton of the 
Church’s doctrine of the Communion of Saints. In more 
practical human language, we believe that we can obtain 
grace through the saints in heaven, not because of any 
merely natural human bond, but because of a supernatural 
bond, Jesus Christ Himself, Who, through charity, which 
is the sharing of His divinity with us all, makes us one 
body. So the Catechism of the Council of Trent says that 
the source of life of the Communion of Saints is charity, 
and therefore it extends to the angels, to all, in fact, who 
are in a state of grace. Evidence of the Church’s belief 
in this solidarity can be found in her liturgy from the 
earliest times. The purer forms of liturgical prayer on 
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saints’ days are always petitions asking the saints to inter- 
cede for us to God through the Son, and in some cases 
through the Holy Ghost too. The family relationship, 
so to say, always remains the same: the more privileged 
members of the family put the requests of the more lowly 
to the Father through the Eldest Son. 

This, however, is but one development of the doctrine. 
From the words of St. Thomas and the Catechism of the 
Council of Trent it is undeniably clear that not only can 
the angels and saints in heaven pass on their merits to 
other members of the Church, but the faithful on earth 
also can merit grace for one another and for the souls in 
Purgatory. St. Thomas makes full allowance for this by 
interpreting communio sanctorum as a common fund of 
holy things, the merits of all shared out. The Catechism 
of the Council of Trent calls it bonorum communicatio, a 
common store of goods which can be shared by all who lead 
the Christian life in charity (qui in charitate vitam chris- 
tianam degunt)—a wide enough term in all truth. This 
is the side of the question that has received least attention. 
The fact is that we can merit grace for others here on 
earth before reaching heaven. Christ does not intend us 
merely to intercede for ourselves and wait for our requests 
to be granted, but wishes us to be active in putting for- 
ward the needs of others. This creates a bond of union 
deeper and stronger than that of any earthly society. When 
we put our merits at the disposal of others we exercise in 
its highest form citizenship, public spirit, patriotism—call 
it what you will— in the City of God. It is the citizen- 
ship of a universal kingdom, and therefore has universal 
applications. 

While so much, both sense and nonsense, is being talked 
of public spirit and citizenship, the City of God is rarely 
invoked as an ideal. This is so marked that Lord Halifax 
aroused great interest when, speaking of the spirit of a 
nation, he declared, in effect, that a nation is a Christian 
nation only so long as its national loyalties are integrated 
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in its Christian loyalty. His words stand out, startling 
and challenging, in a sea of plagiaristic mediocrities. He 
reminds us that if we are to learn to be good citizens of 
our native land we must first be worthy members of the 
City of God. ‘The reason for the failure to make national 
patriotism a Christian virtue is only too often the 
failure to make real and vital the practice of Christian 
patriotism in the widest sense of the word. Our petitions 
to God for our friends have often been swamped by mean- 
ingless routine. Many a time we waken too late to the 
realisation that prayer for our fellow-men is a duty as well 
as a bond of unity. Had Christians remained conscious of 
their solidarity with Christ, the angels, the saints and their 
fellow men in the Body of Christ, and had they borne in 
mind the integration of all forms of patriotism in this 
community, pride of race and nation would never have 
been allowed to usurp the place of Christian patriotism. 
This is not merely an indictment of totalitarian nations, 
but a warning to us also. But so long as we are Christians 
first, British as part of our Christianity, so long, in other 
words, as we remain conscious of our part in the Commu- 
nion of Saints we shall have raised patriotism to the rank 
of a supernatural virtue. We can retain this conscious- 
ness to-day by continual exercise of our Christian citizen- 
ship in prayer for our fellow Christians the world over, 
for even the upheaval of war cannot be a bar to the univer- 
sality of Redemption. The Blood of Christ was shed for 
the whole human race, however much men may care to 
call themselves friends or enemies. On Calvary there are 
no enemies but those in Hell. The merits of Calvary ex- 
tend over the whole world, and to-day, in spite of all the 
machines of war, they are being universally shared, offered 
and received through the prayers of the members of Christ 
for one another. 

Once again the Church’s belief is made clear in the 
liturgy. The Canon of the Mass is full of this idea: we, 
the members of Christ, pray to the Father through Christ 
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for the living and ‘ offer up to thee this sacrifice of praise, 

. for the redeeming of their souls, for the hope of 
their safety and salvation’: we unite ourselves with all 
the saints beginning with Our Lady, * by whose merits and 
prayers’ we pray ‘that in all things we may be guarded 
by thy protecting help. Through the same Christ our 
Lord.’ ‘Then the Church is so confident in the power of 
her plea that she dares to demand that the bread and wine 
become the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ ‘ for us.’ When 
the sacrifice is offered we make it our sacrifice and ‘do 
offer unto thy most excellent majesty of thine own gifts 
bestowed upon us a clean victim, a holy victim, a spotless 
victim.’ Lastly, as if to make the Body of Christ com- 
plete in every detail, before praying for the dead, the 
Church begs Almighty God * to command that these things 
be borne by the hands of thy holy angel to thine altar 
on high’; not even the angels are to go without explicit 
mention in this comprehensive concept of the great family 
of the Church. 

In the comparatively short space of the Canon of the 
Mass the liturgy sets owt in its full splendour the whole 
wealth of the family of the Mystical Body: all ranks are 
included in the act of sacrifice. We offer it for ourselves, 
for our friends living and dead; we offer it not only for 
them, but with them, not only with them, but with the 
Blessed Virgin and the angels and saints in heaven: with 
all of them through Jesus Christ. 

The Communion of Saints as typified in the liturgy is 
a world at variance with the world of to-day. The liturgy 
knows a body of people which is indiv isible and inde- 
structible, the strength of which lies in its organic unity. 
Yet the human dignity of its individual members is not 
destroyed; on the contrary, man’s individual nature is ful- 
filled and given supernatural perfections by incorporation 
in Christ. One of the profoundest natural needs of the 
individual man is satisfied, the need for social intercourse, 
giving to others and sharing their gifts. No man can live 
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a completely solitary life and remain human, ‘It is not 
good for man to be alone.’ The life of the Christian, 
too, is perfect in so far as he lives on and contributes 
to the bonorum communicatio of the whole Church. This 
communion affords man the opportunity to fulfil this side 
of his nature: it preserves the relations of the faithful on 
earth with the angels and saints in heaven and with the 
souls in Purgatory: the relation of all with God. So long 
as the universal relationships are preserved in the liturgy 
and practice of the Church, it is impossible to compromise 
with systems which seek the well-being of the individual, 
whether individual man or individual race, at the expense 
of mankind. The Christian life is a giving to one’s fellow- 
men throughout the world, regardless of race or calling. 

The paradox of Christian life is that in so far as the 
individual Christian sacrifices himself for his fellows, so 
far does he prosper his own individual life. For thus he 
approximates to Christ as Victim and Mediator. When he 
offers his own prayers and sufferings for his fellow men 
he does so in union with and as a brother of Christ, there- 
by strengthening that union and brotherhood, and con- 
tinuing the work begun in the Mass where he offered him- 
self as Victim with Christ. Unfortunately this aspect of 
the doctrine of sacrifice has been very much obscured by 
the liturgists themselves, who have been so anxious to 
emphasise the pre-eminence and transcendence of the 
Eucharistic sacrifice that they have rather overlooked the 
idea of sacrifice as being applied to mortification, self- 
sacrifice. In point of fact it is a necessary complement of 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice. We all share, at Mass, in the 
Priesthood and Victimship of Christ, but this incorpora- 
tion is of iittle value if it ceases to function the moment 
we step out of the church porch. To be full and true, 
this sacrifice must prolong Priesthood and Victimship 
throughout our lives. This is indeed the meaning of the 
word self-sacrifice—offering oneself as Priest and Victim. 
When undertaken in virtue of our incorporation with 
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Christ in the Mass, self-sacrifice, even in what may seem 
only petty matters, has a social value, because it is not 
only the curbing of our own personal desires, but is the 
renewal of the sacrifice of the Mystical Christ and there. 
fore merits some share of the grace of Calvary which is 
made available to the whole Church. That was the idea 
behind St. Thomas’s saying that the merits of each one are 
communicated to the others. Self-sacrifice is indispens- 
able if the corporate life of the Church is to be lived in. 
tegrally and healthily. 

In like manner prayers for others link the Christian 
more Closely to Christ the Mediator. St. Paul says: ‘ there 
is one God, and one mediator of God and men, the man 
Jesus Christ.’* But his insistence on the oneness of the 
mediator does not exclude other mediators by participa. 
tion. He never hesitates, for example, to beg the prayers 
of his brethren for himself and his work: ‘I beseech you, 
therefore, brethren through Our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
by the charity of the Holy Ghost, that you help me in your 
prayers for me to God.* Again, St. James: ‘ Pray one for 
another that you may be saved.’ From the earliest times 
the Church understood the power of men’s prayers for one 
another as a power shared with Christ the Mediator. St. 
Paul always urges that the prayers of the brethren for him 
should be offered through Christ. By the Redemption, 
man was given a part in the apostolic work of Christ. In 
the same way that the priest administering the sacraments 
continues the work begun by Christ, all the faithful in 
their prayers for one another continue the prayer of 
Christ; ‘I pray for them. I pray not for the world, but 
for them whom thou hast given me: . . . - And not for 
them only do I pray, but for them also who through their 





5] Tim. ii, 5. 
®* Rom. xv, 30. 
7 James v, 16, 
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word shall believe in me.’* By continuing this prayer 
every Christian shares the mediatory power of Christ and 
becomes a real Alter Christus, while at the same time he 
consolidates his relation to all the other members of Christ. 

Springing as it does from the fact of the corporate unity 
of the Church this prayer of mutual assistance, as we may 
call it, is most active where the Church is most active as 
an organic whole, namely in the liturgy. In the Mass it 
is very Clear how the Church wishes to emphasise this 
element of mutual dependence and help. In the less fami- 
liar liturgical ceremonies it is equally apparent. In the 
administration of all the sacraments the priest, or bishop, 
begs the intercession of the saints, and exhorts those pre- 
sent in the church, and indeed all the faithful, to pray for 
the recipient. Thus in the ordination of priests the bishop 
addresses the congregation, and through them all the mem- 
bers of the Church: ‘ Dearly beloved brethren, let us pray 
God the Father Almighty that He would multiply His 
heavenly gifts upon these his servants whom he has chosen 
for the charge of the Priesthood.’ A similar prayer, dif- 
fering very slightly in form, is found in the giving of each 
of the other Orders down to the Tonsure. What is not 
sufficiently realised is that the faithful do have a share 
in these less common sacraments as well as in the Mass, 
and that their prayers, whether they advert to the fact or 
not, are in some degree efficacious for the candidates for 
Holy Orders, or the children who are to be baptised, or 
the man and woman about to be married. In addition 
their prayers are applied to-day to all the war intentions 
which the Church has included in the liturgy. They are 
put into the liturgy and not left to private prayer alone. 
For circumstances now combine to make men hate one 
another, and while the truth of the Communion of Saints, 
the great Christian family, remains unchanged, it stands 
in grave danger of being lost to the minds of men. Hence 





* John xvii, 9 and 20, 
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its functions should be continuously before their eyes, and 
the duty of prayer for fellow men should be put in the 
first place. This cannot be better understood than by 
careful examination of the spirit of the liturgy. 

The driving force behind the liturgy is the integral 
unity of the faithful. Unity is the spirit which charges 
the liturgy with its power and which makes it the vehicle 
of Catholic life in the fullest sense of the word, with all 
its social as well as persenal applications. ‘Thus the Com. 
munion of Saints, which crystallizes this unity, is the link 
between liturgy in the formal sense of the word and the 
rest of life. It is that complementary factor which many 
theologians have sought in order to draw liturgy out of 
the unreality and obscurity of the museum and establish 
it in its rightful place as a formative power in the Chris. 
tian life. Liturgy can and should exercise great influence 
on man’s personal life through his social life, because ‘ since 
the liturgy always treats man as a whole, . . . it is obvious 
that its whole tendency makes for a more intense unifica- 
tion of man’s moral life.” This tendency has been called 
the Vision of the Liturgy—this ideal of making man in his 
individual nature perfect by making him share more per- 
fectly in the life of the Christian family and at the same 
time making that family more perfect. ‘The liturgy natur- 
ally unites body and soul in the individual man, and at the 
same time unites individual men in the Body of the 
Church. That is the Church’s answer to those who accuse 
her of making her members decadent by turning them into 
mere cogs in the machine, it is her answer to the false 
theories of racial purity and suchlike. Those who wish 
for a finer and healthier individual in the race had better 
first try to create finer and healthier Christians, who will 
learn to further their own individual well-being through 
seeking the good of their fellows. In this way alone can 
the apparent dilemma be solved, man can do his duty to 





* Theodore Wesseling, O.S.B., Liturgy and Life, p. 95. 
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himself in doing his duty to his brothers in Christ. His 
merits are made available to his fellow men and he draws 
closer to his ideal, Christ. In so far as a man is in a 
state of grace this is necessarily true, for St. Thomas tells 
us that these merits work by the very nature of the deeds 
themselves. 

None the less it is desirable that men should be con- 
scious of this fact, tor St. Thomas also teaches that these 
merits can and should be applied through the intention 
of the individual. It is patent that the knowledge of the 
good he can do his fellow men by his prayers and virtue 
is an incentive to the Christian to increase and improve 
them, just as the knowledge that he has an unfailing source 
of grace in their merits is a reason for comfort and en- 
couragement. Yet it is not enough for this knowledge to 
be a mere intellectual appreciation of the terms of the 
dogma; to be fruitful it must be an integral human realisa- 
tion, both emotional and intellectual, of the implications 
of the doctrine. One of the most effective and at the same 
time startling ways of awakening ourselves to this fact is 
to recall that we have, most of us for years, been perform- 
ing externally all the actions symptomatic of a most com- 
plete Christian social life, that we have had, so to say, all 
the instruments to hand, but, to judge from results, have 
been unaware of the significance of what we were doing. 
This might arouse Christians to a more conscious and 
habitual fulfilment of the office of Apostles and Sufferers 
with Christ. No Christian would think of denying the 
doctrine of Apostleship with Christ. Yet to admit and 
even understand the doctrine does not mean to realise it 
in practice; for the practice of Christian virtue presup- 
poses not only an intellectual grip of doctrine, but a com- 
plete human understanding and appreciation of the 
Christian family, a thing at once intellectual and emo- 
tional, a thing of the whole man. 

Such wisdom, for wisdom it is, is acquired not by books 
but by liturgy, thoughtfully, consciously and deliberately 
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practised. In liturgical worship the Christian realises his 
potentialities as a member of the Christian family: he 
takes part in the family life with his whole self, body and 
soul. So long as he does this purely as a matter of routine 
he is working only at half pressure, so to say; to be worthy 
of his fellow citizenship with the saints he must become 
conscious of his vocation. He does this by continual re. 
flection on the significance of the liturgical actions he per- 
forms. In other words, the liturgy is there to hand for us 
if only we will use it to become finer members of the 
Christian family. By our actions we worship God with 
our whole being, and by continued thoughtful repetition 
they will produce those habits of soul which are the dis- 
tinguishing marks of Christian public spirit—a conscious- 
ness of our calling as apostles and victims with Christ—of 
the universality of Redemption—of our brotherhood with 
all men—and finally a giving and receiving of the fruits 
of this brotherhood by offering our own merits for our 
fellows and begging their merits for ourselves. Only the 
practice of such Christian citizenship can hope to build 
out of this world the City of God, where the desire of 
Christ shall be fulfilled: * By this shall all men know that 
you are my disciples, if you have love one for another.’” 


GERARD MEATH, O.P. 





%” John xiii, 35. 
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ON IMAGINATION 


EVEN in war-time men cannot think only of what they 
are doing here and now. Their desire goes beyond the 
immediate job; and when their outer world falls to bits 
they turn to God, if they believe in Him and seek Him, 
or to the Future that is always going to be so much better 
than the past, or to their own souls. Belief that the human 
soul is somehow, vaguely, ‘divine’ is intensified by the 
horrors that surround it and to which it seems a stranger 
even while it directs them. ‘The sense of the strangeness 
of man’s soul in this world, of its unconformity to the outer 
madness, causes wonder; and wonder has traditionally 
found expression, in England, in the individual voice of 
poets. Yet as a citizen and in public the poet is expected 
not merely to draw poetry from the situation, but to relate 
it back to the situation. He must be practical, he must 
provide propaganda or, in the widest sense of the word, 
amusement. If Shakespeare is ever played nowadays, he 
is expected, officially at least, either to help people to for- 
get the War completely or to make them remember it 
all the more intensely. Teach us to forget ourselves for 
anight. Teach us to remember ourselves to-night so that 
to-morrow we may fight like Englishmen. 

Every artist will recognise that these two demands mean 
little to Shakespeare once he sets to work; but they may 
set him to work in the first place. He is human and Eng- 
lish and a bread-winner, so he sits down to begin Much 
ddo or King Lear. There is no inconsequence in the fact 
that from this moment until he writes finis to the composi- 
tion he will be in a kind of trance, as Wyndham Lewis 
says; he will be thinking not of the State or his family, 
but simply of the work to be done, the factibile to be 
made, the words to be found. And the more he concen- 
trates, the more he is likely to succeed. If you were to 
wk him, in the heat of composing Act III of Lear, why 
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exactly he was doing anything so odd as that, he would 
tell you, if he managed to be so polite, to keep that ques. 
tion for another day. 

To compose is to put together and, if the composer be 
a poet, it is to put together materials of the imagination, 
the inner world of sense, and bring it all to the surface 
with words. Over that inner world we have more control 
than over any other part of knowledge. Over his imagi- 
nation a man is lord to the extent that he can invent what 
he imagines, and to this extent he can create his own ex- 
perience. Edgar raves through the storm and the storm 
raves through Shakespeare’s inner world. And he de- 
liberately lets it do so because he wants to find words for 
it. For the moment let us not ask him why. Let us ask 
him instead to remember, for his soul’s health, that it is 
not a real storm and, further, that even a fictional storm, 
being in imagination, must obey the law governing imagi- 
nation; and this, in Man, says that imagination should be 
used by Intelligence. Images are given us to be used and 
their use consists in being understood. It is no use, 
properly speaking, having images of cats unless I become, 
as they say, knowing about cats and, in the end, a philo- 
sopher about cats. ‘To substantiate this would require a 
separate essay; here it is stated dogmatically as a basis for 
the remarks which follow. 

Images are meant to become examples. There is free- 
dom in the choice of examples, for they are many and 
varied, and this brings into our earth-bound thinking an 
element of play and of Humour which is born from com- 
parison of the disparate. But here it is more important 
to see that it matters not at all to the imagination whether 
the images chosen as examples are good examples or no. 
Imagination as such has nothing to say on the question 
whether the image of a cat or that of a three-sided figure 
on a blackboard be the better example of the idea of 
triangularity. To the imagination they are equally good 
or bad because they are equally indifferent ; for imagina- 
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tion has no idea of triangularity at all. Hence it is clear 
that imagination is not directly concerned with Truth. It 
is always, in one sense, truthful: whatever I choose to 
imagine corresponds to some reality somehow. But of its 
nature it is indifferent to this correspondence. It is quite 
according t@ its nature to present me with images of things 
that never were on sea or land; and if it does image things 
that are or have been, it has nothing to say to the question 
whether they are or what they are. Clearly then it may 
delude us if its data be not controlled by that in us which 
is concerned directly with Truth, by Intelligence. If I 
fancy that, viewed from behind, I am beautiful, whereas 
in reality this is not so, the one thing needed is that I 
stop to consider whether I have ever seen myself from be- 
hind. Similarly, much confusion is caused by trying to 
think with two or more images at the same time. The re- 
sult of this will be irrelevance, for the extra image will 
insert its own unneeded quality into the mind and so hin- 
der abstraction. ‘Thus if, when we think of Chastity we 
allow unneeded images of pallor and delicacy (like lilies) 
to intrude too far, we shall probably end by confusing 
chastity with prudery and weakness. So also a lot of 
modern writing and talking about the intellectual or the 
spiritual life seems to add to whatever images are needed 
the images of cold and dryness and pain; and so concludes 
that this glorious life (for, in a Catholic, they should be 
one and the same) is no life at all, but a living death. 
Before we can define ideas we must sort out images. We 
must put them in their place. And this, or a great part 
of this process, means shaking the images off the words we 
use. Words accumulate images as a rock in the sea 
accumulates seaweed. We have to look hard at the images 
which words accumulate and separate out from the tangle 
those which may properly accompany a particular word 
from those which are only accidentally connected with it 
and which perhaps ought not to be connected with it at 
all. 
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So much is fairly obvious. But it is less obvious that 
it is just here, in this matter of the cleansing of our words 
from their false or falsifying associations, that the first and 
yet least recognised social function of great literature is 
performed. I say ‘great literature,’ though I know that 
the term is vague, because it seems to me that literature 
as a whole does not cleanse language in this way; rather 
that it tends to exploit all the words’ associations, the false 
and the true indiflerently; and that it does this because 
ii tends on the whole to give the public what it thinks 
the public wants, and at any given moment the public's 
language is clustered around with a crowd of unsorted as- 
sociations, and the public’s desire is that its poets and 
novelists should play upon them. Literature as a whole 
always tends to vulgarity, for vulgarity in literature is 
nothing but the use of words for the sake of their asso. 
ciations, for the sake of some emotional quality attached 
to them which blots out or blurs their proper content. 
(If it be snobbish to say this, at least I am turning snob. 
bery against itself, for it is a form of vulgarity.) Vulgarity 
of this kind is always an exploitation of language. But 
the masters of language do not exploit it. It would be 
truer to say that they explode it. At least they break 
through the word’s conventional, vulgar covering and dis- 
cover the bright and single image or idea. They recover 
its real meaning by unifying its meaning in the distin. 
guishing light of their imagination and intelligence. The 
resulting single image—let us keep this discussion to 
images—can now be caught up into metaphor or reflected 
in similes according to its own proper quality and the 
power of the writer. But if the word has not had this 
shaking it will certainly come to be used as a stale counter 
or as sentimental dope. Precision does not make a lan- 
guage poor, as those who call distinctions ‘ pedantry ’ are 
foolish enough to suppose. But it does cut away that 
growth on words which kills them. 

Now this power of cleansing language can nowhere be 
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found so quick and strong as in Shakespeare. It is quite 
a mistake to suppose that because Shakespeare, compared 
with Dante, is wild and complex in his speech he is there- 
fore a vague writer in any sense. He does not define his 
terms as he goes along, for that is not his business, but 
he uses words that are already defined by the mere fact 
that they follow the play of imagination and do not pre- 
cede it. When he is most himself the image always comes 
first. It is there, and then the word is found; so that the 
word appears charged with a real and therefore definite 
image. Compared with current speech his language seems 
wild and strange to us, like a new creation—quite apart 
from any archaisms. He seems to have written from a 
source behind the words he throws out or packs together. 
Most of us write from a stock of words, but he wrote from 
his imagination. Words of course were clanging there, 
but he seems not to mind them until he has focussed the 
image and related it to the passion he is expressing. ‘Then 
the word is pulled in, but so that you can hardly recognise 
it in this galére. ‘There is no writer who so gives one the 
impression of finding words as he goes along, of pulling 
them in by the hair. But they do their work and are the 
better for it. Think of ‘looped and windowed ragged- 
ness” and a thousand other phrases that are nearer to 
imagination than to current speech. That is Shakespeare’s 
quality as a writer: he draws speech back to the imagina- 
tion, where other writers would let their imaginations be 
drawn after the conventionalities of current speech, 
Besides its cleansing effect on words, there is another 
good result to be expected from the poet’s use of imagina- 
tion. If the first function of imagination is to serve the 
intelligence with intelligible data and its second function 
is to provide examples and analogies of things already un- 
derstood, it has surely a third function in human life now, 
in our present decrepit condition, even if this was not ne- 
cessary in Eden. [ mean that the mind can play with images 
without seeking to understand them or make examples 
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of them; and it claims to do this sometimes for its own 
good. It needs to bathe in the freedom of fancy from time 
to time not merely for the sake of repose, but also because 
it is nourished by the sensible world, and it is through 
images that it makes itself aware of the wild and indepen- 
dent vastness of this world. Quam magnificata sunt opera 
tua Domine. ‘This wild world comes home to us some- 
times. Chesterton strove to bring it home to his duller 
contemporaries; but he was forever outstripping fancy, 
diving down to the contingency of created being where 
only intelligence could take him. ‘The artist need not go 
so far ; he can yet awake us: ‘ There, in the thrilling chasm 
of the sky, the ever-vivid meniscus was visible. ‘The 
masked figure kissed his hand to it as an Attic husbandman 
would to the new sun, and he turned the little silver coins 
in his pocket.’ I take this quotation at hazard, not know- 
ing its context; it seems to be an example of what I mean. 
The image can transport us out of ourselves, and that 
was probably the artist’s intention. 

The artist’s intention! How much do we really know 
about it? Why does Wyndham Lewis want to make us 
forget, even for an instant, everything but the thing ex- 
pressed, why does he strain after the pure bright image 
behind our usual words and reactions? He is not being 
just fancy-free. At least we hope not, we do not think he 
ought to be just fancy-free, we think art should have a 
message over and above its message of the wonder of this 
world. The wonder! What about the War? We have 
got to live in a world of men, of action and passion and 
sin and suffering; in a world of morals and psychology. 
What has fancy to do with all this? 

What indeed? But perhaps more than we hastily think. 
Imagination is that inner world in which I hold the outer 
world as in a mirror that controls its own reflections. In 
this mirror the flurry of physical movement comes together 
for me into a whole, an inner world. It is like the birth 
of a new cosmos with each new baby born. And gradually 
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this new world of images is unified more and more, con- 
verges into the self, its centre, with the growth of intelli- 
gence until at last the human person is perfectly actual in 
a single and supreme intellectual act possessing all things 
in God. That is our destiny by Grace not by Nature. But 
in the meantime this convergence of images, this inner 
world forming in us, means more to us than a mere spring- 
board to acts of the intellect. A mere springboard 
you leave behind when you spring, but this is the 
real world as it is in us, and until, in Heaven, 
we see the real world as it is in God we do not 
want to lose it. We have a natural and noble de- 
sire not to lose it precisely because, in our present state, 
it is so dark to us. It is always going to be understood, 
and the ways of God are always going to be glimpsed in it. 
It is like a book written in a tongue that we are just be- 
ginning to learn; and for the sake of the story we cling 
to the book even if we can hardly spell. And we cling 
to it as it is in imagination, and we try to hold down our 
imagination with Art. By Art we find fixed symbols in 
which we can possess our inner and fleeting world; that 
is to say, our fleeting selves in so far as we are what we 
imagine— 

‘La feuille jaunit et le fruit tombe, mais la feuille dans 

mes vers ne périt pas.’ 

And again Claudel says: 

‘Et l’impérissable esprit envisage les choses passantes.’ 

Thus Art supplies for imagination. Imagination can 
share in the immobility of the intelligence that relates it 
to symbols. We stoop to paint or print or stone and sign 
it with the mind, making it a sign of that which is nobler 
than itself but which, without it, would vanish away and 
be lost to us. Thus we grip and rescue the materials of 
intelligence. All art is a recovery. Far from being an 
escape from the real world, it is a recovery of the real 
world. Of course we may recover the real only to build 
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it into castles in the clouds. But probably not for long. 
Pure imagination is a far more likely escape from reality 
than is art; it is so much easier. The eflort required of 
the artist is some guarantee at least that it will be an 
attempt to recover and face the real world. But the chief 
guarantee, after all, is the insatiable human interest in 
reality. Yet how strangely this interest is shown! The 
artist as such seeks to answer no questions, solve no prob- 
lems; he does not even seek to give a faithful picture. ‘Two 
things which revolt the soul of every artist are exhaustive 
realism and exhaustive abstraction. If Shakespeare be- 
gan to write Hamlet after leaving a roomful of people 
and with a vision of human society as it really is (Hamlet 
is the most thoroughly social of his tragedies), we can be 
sure that if there was anything further from his thoughts 
than the intention of painting an exact portrait of that 
roomful it was the intention of illustrating, with the aid 
of the roomful, some moral axiom or proposition in psycho- 
logy. No; what he sets out to do is to recover that room- 
ful in imagination; and not precisely in memory. He 
sets out to sce the world, and to fix his vision in words. 
But really to see this world a man must see it from the 
inside oulwards, as he sees his own actions following his 
own thoughts. He must see thought, passion and event 
as they actually are outside himself; and as such they fol- 
low in that order. Of course men are acted upon from 
outside; but they act from within: and therefore the pro- 
cess of my re-creation, my recovery of them in Art must be 
from within outwards. Hence Shakespeare must elimi- 
nate himself before Hamlet. He leaves his processes of 
knowledge behind, so that his particular sensations of that 
roomful, as well as his subsequent analysis of it, are left 
behind; to appear again, but transformed. And he leaves 
his moral criticism of that roomful behind; for this is only 
a reflection on the fact, and if he can recover the fact there 
will be no need of a separate criticism. The fact of Hamlet 
will be criticism enough. In short, Shakespeare eliminates 
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his experience in so far as it is experience of anything, 
and his criticism in so far as it is criticism of anyone; with 
the result that his Hamlet really is Hamlet and not one 
of that roomful, with a goodness and badness which really 
is in act of being so and not merely in act of being judged 
to be so, not merely reflected in a moral commentary. And 
of course since it is reality that Shakespeare wants to see, 
he flings in sensations, packing his verse with particulars. 

It is the triumph of the Image. In a great work of art 
such as this the image is, as it were, drawn up into the 
closest contact with Intelligence. It is no longer mere 
material. It is no longer mere example. It is character- 
ised in all its details and down to its least actions by in- 
telligence; not merely by that of God, as are all particu- 
lars and images of them, but by the intelligence of a man, 
the artist. He is within the image of Hamlet as a hand 
in a glove, and all its deeds and words follow an act of 
his understanding. He does not know it through its be- 
haviour; on the contrary, it acts according to his know- 
ledge of it. It is ruled by his mind. He has got behind 
his images as he got behind his words. If the real world 
were Hamlet, Shakespeare would be God; and when only 
that inner world of his is Hamlet how the image of God 
shines out in him! Man-like he has moved to the con- 
quest of the world; not by knowing it in its causes, but 
by becoming it in its activity. And this of course he can- 
not do except by creating a new world; and man-like he 
does this linking together spirit and matter, creating other 
men in his image, rational animals in action. 

Alas, poor little god, it all happens in his fancy! And, 
worse still, he finds, when he has made his Hamlets and 
Lears, that they are torn asunder by a moral conflict which 
he could not help transmitting to them. They are torn 
asunder, and they are so like men that their maker, the 
man Shakespeare, cannot put them together again. He 
can give them his conflicts and ours, he can make us hate 
and love ourselves in them, he can turn us violently to 
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the reality of the sin and the passionate mind of man; but 
he cannot solve their problem. He is too great to try, 
He can only give them a sort of shadow-justice. He can 
make, he must make Hamlet kill Polonius instead of the 
criminal he had sworn to kill; and then the son of Polonius 
kill Hamlet on behalf of the criminal; and then the crimi- 
nal be killed with the sword which he had poisoned. The 
wheel comes full circle as in Lear; but it is only a human 
wheel, within a human imagination, and therefore its full 
circle does not display the full justice of God. Hamlet 
does not even enter into his own kingdom. It is always 
a shadow-justice, and no one lives happily ever after. But 
no one ever does live happily ever after, outside Heaven 
and fairy tales. In this world there are only the begin. 
nings of justice like shadows on a screen ; and Shakespeare 
was concerned with his images, that is with this world. 


KENELM Foster, O.P. 
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A BONNY FIGHTER 


‘I MANAGED to elude my protectors,’ writes Mr. Arnold 
Lunn, ‘and slipped out with a friend into the square, 
where the Communists were organizing a demonstration.’ 
Mr. Lunn is speaking of the preliminaries to a Glasgow 
meeting of the Friends of Nationalist Spain, and he goes 
on: ‘ We joined the demonstration... “There’s no pep 
about this show,” said my friend; “ let’s wake them up... 
Now then, boys, step on it. Down with Lunn, the baby- 
killer.” ’ 

‘Down with Lunn,’ I shouted. 

‘Down with Lunn,’ the crowd repeated. . . ‘ Eluding the 
police, I reached the platform just in time to see the cham- 
pions of democracy surging through the door. Thanks to 
their co-operation the meeting was an outstanding success.’ 

Mr. Lunn is a bonny fighter. The Church in England 
is happy in the possession of a number of Catholic laymen 
who are brilliantly equipped intellectually to fight the 
cause of the Church and are often less trammelled than 
the clergy in doing so. Mr. Lunn, a convert of some seven 
years’ standing, is peculiarly qualified to rank in the 
Church Militant. Of outstanding originality and intel- 
lectual capacity, and with a real taste for profitable argu- 
ment and discussion, he has made a name for himself in 
more than one walk of life, in the world of ski-ing, of jour- 
nalism, of international travel. His accession to the Faith 
was based on hard thinking and argument, and his con- 
siderable classical scholarship found in the Church the true 
inheritor of the Roman order and the reasoning intelli- 
gence of Greece. His Creed is refreshingly straightfor- 
ward. ‘I came to bring, not peace, but a sword.’ Christ 
preached a hard Gospel; Catholicism is not easy to prac- 
tise; those that preach it, therefore, are not popular. If 
the Church is not disliked, it is not doing its job. Asa 
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ruthless and accomplished foe of the Church’s enemies, 
Mr. Lunn takes care to see that they dislike him. 

This Autobiography* does not lend itself to synopsis. It 
is not conspicuously well-arranged, and the points which 
the author wishes to make are not always sufficiently em. 
phasised. ‘I knew exactly what I wanted to say before | 
began to say it... ,' is his own lament, at the end of 
one enchanting chapter, and Mr. Lunn must rest assured 
that we shall want to hear much more of his life which he 
can properly give us. Come What May is a series of bril- 
liant cross-sections over a lively and industrious career, 
and the chapter headings range from Nazi Olympics to 
Notre-Dame (Indiana), from Why Men Climb to Science 
and Atheism. Apart from the chapters on ski-ing, and 
the autobiographical sketches, a single serious theme can 
be detected running through the whole—a contrast be- 
tween the cultural backgrounds of Greek Athletics, of 
Catholic Chivalry, and of Nazism. ‘The Greek is the pure 
human being, the rational animal par excellence. To the 
Greek reasonableness Christianity added the divine ele- 
ment of Grace. ‘To the Hebrew the soul was the supreme 
reality; to the Greek the body.’ The contrast is between 
the statues of the Greeks and the statues of the Christians. 

Pheidias and Praxiteles reproduced with faultless ac- 
curacy every external detail of the body; Donatello and 
Michelangelo achieved a biography in stone.’ What 
Nazism has done is to deprive man, not only of the divine 
inheritance of the Christian, but also of the rational in- 
heritance of the Greeks. Metaphysics has gone the way 
of theology. When a Nazi jurist proclaims that the crite- 
rion of International Law is that whatever benefits the 
German Folk is right; when the physical constitution of 
the blood is made the supreme goal of human develop- 
ment; when the lie, used deliberately and as widely as 





* Come What May. By Arnold Lunn. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode; 12s. 6d. net.) 
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possible, is the overt foundation of a polity; a denial of 
human standards has been achieved which the Greeks, de- 
voted to the body though they were, would have recognised 
ys making political life impossible, that life which is proper 
jo the rational animals, and which depends upon the cour- 
teous recognition of objective, rational truth. 

Mr. Lunn recognizes in the Greeks, however, the same 
problems that confront democracy to-day. Athens, like 
England, for many years refused to recognize the enemy 
a the gate. The long-maintained attitude of the mass 
of English politicians that war could be avoided by a 
League of Nations, by Disarmament, and by other panaceas 
was the result of muddled thinking, if not of cowardice. 
The situation is crystallized by Mr. Lunn in the epigram 
of Mr. Belloc: 


‘Pale Ebenezer thought it wrong to fight, 
But Roaring Bill, who killed him, thought it right.’ 


‘Pale Ebenezer,’ says Mr. Lunn, ‘enriched his propa- 
anda with dramatic and moving descriptions of men dying 
in agony in No Man’s Land, an argument which is valid 
wainst waging war for any but the most irreproachable 
of causes, but which is essentially un-Christian if exploited 
o justify passive resistance to lawless aggression.’ Athens 
had to face the same problem as England to-day, when she 
faced Philip of Macedon and was defeated by him. The 
aniable life of Athens, dependent on the amiable Athenian 
lemper, was put to the risk of battle. Athens lost; Eng- 
land may well win; but, whatever the result, the quotation 
fom Demosthenes is apposite: ‘Even if the future had 
been revealed to all men, even then Athens could only 
have acted as she did if she remembered her ancestors or 
valued her good name in the ages to come.’ England has 
remembered her ancestors and her God, and fights on; we 
should have come perilously near to the materialism of 
the Nazis if we had refused to risk the pleasant land and 
life of England in order to avoid this appalling conflict, 
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The same feeling appears in Mr. Lunn’s attitude to- 
wards ski-ing. Togo up a mountain in the funicular, get 
out and then run down it at top speed, only to repeat the 
process, is a kind of parable of the Anglo-American social 
scene of the last twenty years. You try to have the fun of 
the descent without the labour of the climb. But that is 
not the way to true satisfaction, even in the natural order. 
*‘ There is a subtle pleasure,’ he says, ‘in the rhythm of a 
long-continued ascent .... The experienced climber 
achieves a balanced movement in which ease and comfort 
are not sacrificed to speed, and which leaves the mind free 
to enjoy the beauty of slowly widening horizons.’ It is 
after such steady labours that one enjoys best the empyrean 
delight of descending virgin tracts of powdery snow. And 
there we must leave this admirable ‘book, with the author, 
his journey happily by no means completed, looking back 
upon a track cut clean, swift and straight over untrodden 
snows. So, too, he speaks of his ski-ing companion in the 
noblest chapter of the book: ‘ Fritz was a few seconds late 
in starting. I watched him as he came over the skyline, 
and saw him sway as his ski struck the wind-touched pow- 
der. He fought for and regained control; he thrust out 
his leading ski to meet the shock of the outrun, swept 
past me, and swung round with such speed that he faced 
the slope which he had descended. Fritz looked back at 
the line of beauty which he had created in the snow. And 
he saw that it was good. And, like the morning stars at 
the dawn of creation, he shouted for joy.’ 


Paut URBAN Foster, O.P. 
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REVIEWS 


THE WESTMINSTER Hymna. New and Revised Edition. (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne, 1940; 8s. 6d.) 


The new Westminster Hymnal is symbolic of the state of 
Catholic life in England at the moment. It is a work of real 
scholarship with many new translations, new melodies and\ new 
hymns; yet at the same time it is in continuity with the tradi- 
tions of our Catholic past. Thus the work shows itself to be 
the product of a healthy organic life with its roots in the past, 
yet well adapted to its present environment. 

The practical order of the Hymns is very similar to that in 
the earlier editions, with slight differences here and there. The 
seasons of the year are given first as in earlier editions, but 
with new feasts or new dating of old feasts taken into account. 
Also there is a better and bigger selection of hymns for par- 
ticular saints, as for example for our own national saints, for 
St. Francis Xavier, and St. Teresa of Lisieux. 

One of the most pleasing achievements of the present edition 
is the restoration of Catholic melodies from non-Catholic hymn- 
books, from German and French sources in particular. This 
is the result of a great deal of work on the part of those musi- 
cians who collected these melodies and they deserve the grati- 
tude of all who use this new hymnal. Probably this restora- 
tion of Catholic melodies is the most characteristic quality of 
the work. 

In addition to the melodies we have just mentioned, there are 
a number of new ones, most of which have been composed by 
Dom Gregory Murray, O.S.B., and by the late Sir Richard 
Terry. Examples of these are the melodies of ‘ Behold a simple 
tender Babe’ of Blessed Robert Southwell, of ‘ Battle is o’er, 
hell’s armies flee,’ ‘One great and final Sabbath day,’ ‘ Sweet 
Sacrament Divine,’ and ‘ Hail, Queen of Heaven.’ The melo- 
dies of Dom Gregory are very beautiful, though their beauty 
may not be obvious to congregations meeting them for the first 
time. They are unusual and possibly rather strange to people 
who have become over-familiar with more obvious kinds, and 
for that reason they will provide a welcome relief to many. 

Another sign of the progress which this new edition shows us 
is the introduction of some of the poetry of earlier English 
Catholics. We have been dependent in the last fifty years on 
the writers of the nineteenth century for almost all the words 
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of our hymns. That dependence was a good thing all the time 
that it lasted; without it we should have had hardly anything 
at all. Now that we have had time to take stock of all that 
we possess, however, we can see that in every period of the 
Church’s history there is plenty of poetry and many hymns writ. 
ten by Catholics both in England and in exile. 

Many nineteenth century hymns, well-loved by the Catholic 
body, have been retained in this new edition, while writers of 
later date are also allowed to make their contribution, so that 
to the familiar works of Faber and Caswall are now added the 
vigorous dignities of Mr. Shewring, the happy ingenuities of 
Mgr. Knox, and the vivid fervours of Mgr. John O’Connor. 

Bishop Mathew contributes as a preface a brief survey of 
English Cathelic hymnology which sharpens the appetite for 
a much larger dose than he has given us. An expansion of it 
would provide a valuable educational work, but perhaps the 
whole book will do much to fulfil this need. 


DaNiEL Woo car, O.P. 


On THE PLACE OF GILBERT CHESTERTON IN Enciisn Letters. 
By Hilaire Belloc. (Sheed and Ward; 3s. 6d.) 

There has been remarkably little public comment on Chester- 
ton since he died four years ago. The critics hardly mention 
him and the public seems only to read him now and again. 
There has been far less post-mortem discussion of Chesterton 
than of D. H. Lawrence. Of course Lawrence’s name has a 
notoriety that Chesterton’s entirely lacks; and Lawrence, who 
wrote for the generation which grew up during the Great War, 
died at the height of his powers, whereas Chesterton had done 
his best work (I consider, pace Mr. Belloc) by the mid-1920’s 
and outlived the full activity of his genius by a decade. Even 
so, the fact is worth noting. It is no good our pretending that 
the name of this great man is something to conjure with at the 
present day. To use the initials G.K.C. like a magic spell 
would not only be futile, it would be also unfair to the man 
behind the name. It would be to repose in the rosy glow of 
those qualities which everybody allows him—wit, humanity, 
Englishry, simplicity—while not recognizing those other quall- 
ties in him, far harder to appreciate, which the general public 
seems to have missed. Perhaps it is safer to pay no attention 
to the ordinary public estimation of Chesterton ; to do so is to 
run the risk (following the easier way) not only of missing the 
depth of the man, but also of supposing that because the public 
esteems him for some of his qualities it therefore rates him 
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as highly as we do. If Chesterton were only an uncom- 
monly witty and humane Catholic journalist there would be no 
reason for regarding him (as some of us, including the present 
reviewer, regard him) as a leader and master. But he was a 
far greater man than the public imagines. In a sense he was 
greater than his books; certainly the mannerisms of his style, 
increasing as he grew old, can obscure his greatness. 


The value of Mr. Belloc’s little book is that although it has 


s wo clear defects, one positive and one negative, it does take 


Chesterton seriously and so compel us (Mr, Belloc is compelling) 
to take him seriously too. This honest way of going about the 
business of writing of his friend is all that one expects from 
the old realist who is Mr. Belloc; it is none the less something 
to be grateful for. The book is not an In Memoriam. It 
should be pondered by those who idolise Chesterton as well as 
by the indifferent. Of course these last are not likely to read 
it at all. Yet they need it more than the idolators, perhaps. 
People will never understand Chesterton until they have learnt 
to do as he did, to think hard about everyday things. Then 
they will be ready to appreciate not only his arguments, but 
also his wit and fun and those ‘ paradoxes’ the scorners of 
which Mr, Belloc so rightly holds up to scorn. And a first 
step towards imitating Chesterton’s intellectual alertness may 
be to take him seriously (and this may mean forgetting that 
he did not go to Oxford or Cambridge, that, like Shakespeare, 
he had ‘ small Latin and less Greek’). If Mr. Belloc’s book 
can persuade the not wholly prejudiced that G.K.C. was neither 
a silly old Edwardian on the one hand, nor an inimitable mar- 
vel on the other, it will have earned its place beside the hundred- 
odd volumes of its predecessors. He was clearly a genius—I 
like to think that he was the greatest Englishman of his time— 
but he was of the kind that is given to men to be imitated. 
There are some fine strokes in this book. There is that com- 
parison of Chesterton with Kipling for which Mr, Belloc has 
already been rebuked and which is really only an illustration, 
slightly forced, of a wider and quite exact comparison. There 
are the excellent and surprising remarks on the English use of 
logic. There is the just appreciation of Chesterton’s wonder- 
fully rapid and luminous judgments of English literature: ‘ He 
summed up any one pen (that of Jane Austen, for instance) in 
exact sentences; sometimes in a single sentence, after a fashion 
which no one else has approached.’ Chesterton had indeed an 
extraordinary power of analysis, but it acted with such speed 
and gaiety that dull minds are left blinking and unimpressed. 
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Hence I do not think that mere ‘ lucidity ’ is ‘ the heart of his 
style’; rather it is Wit, whose soul is brevity, delighting in 
the strangeness of things. Then there is a good and brief dis- 
cussion of that ‘ verbalism,’ that hardening of the great jour- 
nalist’s style as his mind grew tired. Much might be said of 
that tiring of Chesterton, the effects and echoes of which are 
still with us. But enough. 

And yet, after all, where is the passionate young giant of the 
earlier works? This question has something to do with the 
‘two clear defects’ of Mr, Belloc’s book that I have dared to 
assert without justifying my assertion. ‘But if they are so clear 
let others find them out for themselves. 

KENELM FosTER, O.P. 


NOTICES 


CONVERSATION WiTH Gop. By Anthony Thorold. (Sheed and 
Ward; 3s. 6d.) 


Fr. Thorold’s first book, The Mass and the Life of Prayer, 
was Criticized for leaving the ‘ and’ in the title disjunctive in- 
stead of making it conjunctive. He gave the reader profound 
thoughts both on the Mass and on the life of prayer, but failed 
to show how the two were vitally joined in the unity of the 
Christian life. In the present volume, the value of which far 
outstrips its smal] dimensions, he remedies that defect, and, 
perhaps almost unintentionally, produces the synthesis towards 
which the first book was leading. In eighteen short chapters 
or meditations, full of sound doctrine expressed in simple and 
readable terms, the author shows how conversation with God 
begins with the Crucifix and one’s first waking thoughts ; the 
Crucifix is realized in the Sacrifice of the Mass; and there all 
one’s personal self-giving or self-sacrifice is gathered together 
and placed at the foot of the Cross. He shows, too, that this 
should be identified with the ‘ Litthke Way’ of the Saint of 
Lisieux, the way of hidden daily sacrifice. To see that saint’s 
way to great sanctity in terms of the Sacrifice of the Mass and 
the Christian life in the Mystical Body is to reveal it in all its 
greatness, and to avoid the possible abuse of canonizing medio- 
crity. Genuine and constant conversation with God, then, de- 
pends on one’s personal attitude to God, and this must be the 
attitude of a fellow-sufferer with His Son, of a ‘Co-victim’ with 
Christ on the Cross. It is in this way that Fr. Thorold teaches 
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his reader how to pray without being tied down to any ‘method’ 
of prayer. Or rather he sets forth the Church’s unique method 
of prayer which all should follow, the method of the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. It is to be hoped that the book will be 
widely read. And we confidently assert that everyone who con- 
siders the doctrines there set forth will begin to fulfil the in- 
tention of its author. For Fr. Thorold’s desire is ‘ to provide 
simple nourishment for the countless numbers who in these 
times of acute anxiety genuinely wish to place their whole trust 
in their heavenly Father, and yet who experience a sense of un- 
reality in His Paternal Providence when faced with the chaotic 
pattern of events which have robbed the most humdrum life of 
all normality.’ 
C.P. 


You’p BETTER Come QuieEtLy. By Leonard Feeney, S.J. (Sheed 
and Ward; 6s.) 

This is an amazing book—except perhaps to those who have 
read Fish on Friday. It shows an entirely new technique of 
spiritual writing. The clever sketch on the dust-cover gives an 
exact clue to the nature of the contents; it represents a some- 
what scared mortal hiding his face in his hat and trying to 
escape from a serenely determined angel who is in process of 
drawing him back and upwards in the direction of a firmly 
pointing finger. You can almost hear this celestial policeman 
saying patiently: ‘You'd better come quietly.’ The three 
Sketches, five Outlines, and six Notes, which make up the 
volume, are all gems, but each of a very different kind; in- 
deed, there is no particular reason why they should have been 
collected in one book; but there is strong reason why they 
should have been printed somewhere and why they should be 
read everywhere. There is humour of a precious and whim- 
sical kind liberally sprinkled; there is a profound sanity 
throughout. But amongst the Outlines are two essays which 
call for unstinted admiration as expositions of the profoundest 
truths in the simplest of attractive terminology. The first, 
which gives its title to the book, is a brief but most compelling 
outline of the hierarchy of created being from inanimate mat- 
ter to her who is above the very seraphim. The second, in 
which the author is ‘ Explaining the Trinity to Thomas Butler,’ 
is a splendid and satisfying example of the author’s unusual 
technique at its best. Altogether it is not only an amazing 
but a delightful and valuable volume, a perfect bedside book. 


H.J.C. 
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Our Gurpine Star. A Short Life of St. Teresa of Lisieux. By 
Fr. Vernon Johnson. (Burns, Oates; 3s. 6d.) 


It was the late Pope Pius XI who called the Little Flower 
his guiding star. This short life is almost as simple as her 
autobiography. It points out her virtues and her way of setting 
about life, in the hope that it may lead people to imitate her 
more in practising the Way of Childhood, and not merely to 
admire her, or rely on her intercession for favours temporal 
and spiritual. Perhaps this result will be best achieved when 
someone forgets for a moment that Thérése was a great Saint 
and remembers only that she remained a child. 

LF. 


Tue Reticious Houses oF MEbIAEVAL ENGLAND. By Dom 
David Knowles. (Sheed and Ward; 8s, 6d.) 


This book may serve as a kind of appendix to the same au- 
thor’s Monastic Order in England, reviewed in BLACKFRIARS 
last September. It consists of an introductory historical essay 
and of a complete catalogue of the religious houses of Mediae- 
val England, classified according to the orders to which they 
belonged, together with the date of foundation, the status and 
other particulars of each. It is the first full and accurate cata- 
logue of the subject yet published and is likely to remain the 
standard reference-book for several generations of scholars. All 
the better, therefore, that it is very clear and orderly, well- 
printed, well-written and well-bound. 

The historical essay forms a sixty-page preface to the lists 
of houses. It will be found useful to those who cannot afford 
the time to read The Monastic Order, though it certainly is 
no substitute for that great work of which it does little more 
than summarise the conclusions. Yet it carries the historical 
survey down to the Dissolution and so includes the period of 
the Friars. The English Dominicans may as well realise that 
their mediaeval forefathers are at present under the eye of this 
highly gifted historian, and that a luminous survey of their 
lives and times will doubtless appear when the second volume 
of The Monastic Order is completed. 

The present work contains no detailed discussion of particu- 
lar points, but there is ample reference to original sources and 
to the research of modern scholars. 

K.F. 
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RARE PROLOGUES AND EPILOGUES, 1642-1700. Edited by A. N. 
Wiley. (George Allen and Unwin; 15s.) 

The rarity of these heroic couplets is not for the most part a 
measure of great worth as literature or even as wit, and from 
that point of view the world would not have been much poorer 
had they never survived to fall into that oblivion from which 
the Professor of English at the Texas State College for Women 
kas unearthed them. She has, however, presented them along 
with a wealth of information about the actors and the manners 
of stage and audience at that time, which industrious intro- 
ductions must be of great interest to the student of seventeenth 
century society. 


1.T. 
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